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CHINA’S NEW EDUCATIONAL 


SYSTEM” 


THE first attempt to modernize the educational sys- 
tem of old feudal China was made in 1903 during the 
Ching dynasty with the issue of an imperial edict 
which attempted to adapt the educational practice 
of the capitalist countries to China. The new system 
was in fact copied from that of the Japanese. Re- 
forms of the educational system were again decreed 
in 1913 and 1922. The first was still patterned after 
the Japanese system, while the second was adapted 
from the American. The system introduced in 1922 
remained fundamentally unchanged throughout the 
Kuomintang regime. There was no essential differ- 
ence, however, among those three systems. They 
were all designed to suit the needs of the ruling 
classes in old China. They ignored the needs of the 
broad laboring masses, the overwhelming majority of 
the population. In the semicolonial condition of the 

1 This article, from Peoples China, Peking, December 


1, 1951, has been transmitted by an American educator 
who prefers to remain anonymous. 
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country before liberation, education was a weapon 
in the hands of the feudal landlords and the bureau- 
cratic capitalists. It was used to rivet the chains of 
imperialist domination more firmly on the nation. It 
was this educational system that left 85 per cent of 
the people illiterate and provided schools for less than 
40 per cent of school-age children. 

On October 1, 1951, the Government Administra- 
tion Council of the Central People’s Government 
issued the “Decisions Concerning the Reform of the 
Educational System” and thereby set up the system 
of education of the People’s Republic of China. This 
has brought about a fundamental reform of the old 
educational system of China. It differs completely 
in principle from the reforms of the past. It demon- 
strates the fact that education must be taken away 
from the hands of the feudal landlords, bureaucratic 
imperialists, put into the hands of the people of 
China, led by the working class, and be used as an 
instrument for the advance of all the people. 
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This new system, as made clear in the “Decisions 
...,” naturally reflects the character of our present 
state of social development as a period of transition 
from the old semifeudal and semicolonial conditions 
In order to understand its 
fundamental spirit, it is important to appreciate its 
transitional nature character 
which are determined by the conditions and demands 
of this initial period of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. This is in accordance with one of the basie 
principles of the teachings of Mao Tse-tung—that 


to the New Democracy. 


as well as its social 


everything should be considered according to the 
actual conditions of the Chinese revolution and the 
demands of the Chinese people. The new system 
of education takes into consideration the present eon- 
ditions of China in the midst of vast revolutionary 
changes and opposition to foreign aggression and also 
of the present needs of the people engaged in great 
tasks. This with the New 
Democratic educational policy as laid down in the 


constructive conforms 
“Common Programme,” the basic law of the People’s 
Republic of China. It is based on the educational 
experiences of more than 20 years in the old revolu- 
tionary bases. It was devised after a critical review 
of the old educational system of China and studying 
the experiences of the advanced countries of the 
world. 

Education for workers and peasants.—The special 
characteristics of this new educational system are 


clearly evident when one considers the structure of 
First of all, it is laid down in particular 


the system. 
that primary edueation is made available to youths 
and adults as well as children. The short-term pri- 
mary schools for workers and peasants, spare-time 
schools, and literacy classes are designed for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, secondary education is offered in 
worker and peasant middle schools and more ad- 
vaneed spare-time schools, as well as in the regular 
middle schools and special voeational middle schools. 
These two types of schools were absent from the 
school system of old China and of all capitalist coun- 
tries. But in New China they occupy the same status 
as the regular primary and middle schools. These 
schools are designed to satisfy the urgent educational 
and cultural demands of the laboring people of 
China after the liberation and their needs arising in 
the creation of a new China and a new way of life. 

It is impossible to build this new China on the 
basis of the cultural and living conditions of the 
people of old China. The most fundamental task of 
the people’s education is to raise the cultural stand- 
ard of the people throughout China. To fulfill this 
task we must provide, by revolutionary methods and 
in a comparatively short time, the basie education 
needed by the tremendous numbers of youth and 
adults of the laboring class as the new masters of 
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the country. Furthermore, we must bring about a 
gradual raising of their cultural standard and enable 
them in the near future to receive education of every 
needed type. There are already in existence several 
different kinds of schools for the cadres and the labor- 
ing masses of the working and peasant classes. They 
already have tens of millions of students and have 
developed a system of their own. Now it is impera- 
tive to organize them so that they will have the same 
status as the regular schools. This new educational 
system gives the newly liberated laboring masses 
plenty of opportunities to receive a revolutionary 
education. Besides conferring on the two above- 
mentioned types of schools the. same status as schools 
in the regular educational system, it is provided that 
the regular middle and vocational schools and all 
other kinds of schools will, in addition to students 
from the regular schools, admit all who have reached 
the required qualifications for entrance. This ap- 
plies also to universities, colleges, institutes, voca- 
tional classes, ete. In addition, the age limits for 
students are, not inflexibly fixed. Thus all schools 
are open to the workers and peasants and all grad- 
uates from the various kinds of schools have equal 
opportunities to enter institutes of higher learning. 

Training of specialists —The backwardness of the 
productive forces and the weakness of the industrial 
foundations of old China were reflected in the field of 
education; one result was that the few vocational 
training schools did not play any considerable part in 
the educational system. The New Democratic gov- 
ernment is bringing about a rapid inerease in the 
productive power of China. Preparations are being 
made to advance China’s economy toward industriali- 
zation on a large scale and according to plan. The 
construction that is going on and will increase in the 
realm of industry and in other fields makes it neces- 
sary to train large numbers of cadres, including 
cadres with special and technical training. The new 
educational system provides for the development of 
the primary and middle vocational training schools 
that are being established for the training of technical 
personnel for the fields of industry, agriculture, 
transport, communications, ete. It lays down that 
vocational schools of various kinds may have short- 
term, full-time technical classes or special, part-time 
adult vocational classes for the improvement of quali- 
fications. It also provides for the development of 
special schools in the fields of medicine, commerce, 
banking, and co-operative enterprise. These special 
training schools will naturally develop into higher 
specialized institutes, and their number will be in- 
creased considerably in view of the great demand for 
cadres of all kinds at the present time. In Kuo 
Mo-jo’s report on culture and education at the third 
session of the P.P.C.C. National Committee it was 
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particularly emphasized that a large number of short- 
term schools and short-term training classes should 
be opened. He said: 


As we have for the moment to rely on the existing 
schools for training large numbers of cadres in a short 
space of time, it is necessary thet they should make use 
of their capacities several times or even more than ten 
times as efficiently as at present. It is necessary to con- 
centrate and streamline the curricula and teaching meth- 
ods as much as possible. It is necessary to adapt the 
teaching methods as much as possible to meet our prac- 
tical needs. It is necessary to reduce the number of 
years for study as much as possible. It is also necessary 
to set up special training courses, supplementary adult 
schools and courses, and correspondence schools in large 
numbers. Of course, long-term training is still essential, 
but, in the coming five or even ten years, this kind of 
education can only be given to a limited number of stu- 
dents, or applied in a limited number of courses. Meas- 
ures for accelerated training must, however, be adopted 
for most of the schools, most of the students, and most 
of the courses in order to satisfy the urgent need of the 
country for cadres. Meanwhile, school education will be 
maintained at as high a level as needed. 


This statement emphasized a cardinal point in the 
new system of education. It makes clear why this 
new system is an important step in the educational 
field in preparation for the industrialization of China. 

Political training schools—The role specially as- 
signed to the political training schools by the new 
educational system is to guarantee that both young 
and old intellectuals will have an equal chance to 
acquire a revolutionary education. On October 23, 
1951, Chairman Mao Tse-tung emphatically pointed 
out at the P.P.C.C. National Committee session that 
“Tdeological remolding, first of all of the different 
types of intellectuals, is one of the most important 
conditions for completing our democratic reforms in 
various fields and for the gradual industrialization of 
our country.” This session of the P.P.C.C. National 
Committee decided to launch the movement for ideo- 
logical reform and for systematic study of Marxism- 
Leninism and the teachings of Mao Tse-tung which 
integrate Marxism-Leninism with the practice of the 
Chinese revolution and to make this movement one of 
the three national tasks. This kind of revolutionary 
political-study movement has already gone on for two 
years. During the past year in particular it has 
educated hundreds of millions of the people of China, 
raised the people’s political consciousness, and roused 


their patriotism to an unprecedentedly high degree 
through the three great movements, namely, the 
movement of resisting American aggression and aid- 


ing Korea, the land reform, and the suppression 
of counter-revolutionaries. The political training 
schools, such as the revolutionary colleges in various 
areas, organized in the regular system of education, 
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are only one of the types of institution offering politi- 
cal study to the people of China. They provide a 
place where the people can take up a more systematic 
study of Marxism-Leninism and the teachings of Mao 
Tse-tung to apply these to their own thoughts and 
work, to practice criticism and self-criticism to rid 
themselves of thoughts which are unscientific and 
reactionary, so as to be able to advance themselves 
Such schools are in great demand by 
all the progressive young intellectuals as well as the 
old intellectuals in China today. They are the newest 
type of schools in the world brought into being by 
the people’s revolution. Therefore it is necessary to 
inelude such institutions in our system of education. 


continually. 


Needless to say, Marxism-Leninism and the teachings 
of Mao Tse-tung will be studied not only in such 
institutions, but in all other schools as well. 

Under the new regulations, the activities of schools 
of all types and grades, ranging from kindergartens 
to universities, have been carefully co-ordinated into 
one system. On the one hand, short-term training is 
emphasized because of the present-day demand. On 
the other hand, an adequate standard of education is 
prescribed in view of the needs of the development 
of our country. 

Primary-school reorganization.—In the old educa- 
tional system the primary schools were divided into 
The first was of four years and the 
second of two years. The two together provided a 
full period of primary schooling. There were more 
than 40,000 primary schools in China of which only 
10 per cent provide a complete primary schooling. 


two classes. 


They are all concentrated in cities and big towns. 
The primary schools in the country are only of the 
first class. That is to say, the children of the vast 
peasant class had none or very little opportunity to 
receive a complete primary education. As a result 
of this dual nature of the old primary-school system 
the teaching plan envolved a certain overlapping in 
the eurriculum and there was a tremendous waste 
of the children’s time. 
five years, and the teaching plan 


Now the new primary school- 
ing needs only 
covers the entire period. Teaching methods and ma- 
terials, including texthooks, have in addition been im- 
The age at which the children enter school 
has now been raised to seven. Thus we are insuring 
that all the children of our country, ineluding the 
vast numbers from the peasant class, will be able 


proved. 


to receive a complete primary education. 

Co-ordinated educational system.—The new educa- 
tional system has assigned definite roles to the various 
schools and types of educational organizations, but 
at the same time it allows a certain amount of flexi- 
bility because of the very uneven political, economie, 
and cultural development of the various areas of the 
country. 
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Schools of various types and grades throughout the 
whole country, hewever, all follow the general educa- 
tional line pointed out by Mao Tse-tung to fulfill the 
All the children and youth must be 
All secondary school- 


common tasks. 
given an all-round education. 
ing and higher education should be closely related to 
the construction needs of our country and particu- 
larly serve the needs of defense and production. 
They must train the personnel to carry out the tasks 
of national construction with a clear understanding 
of Marxism-Leninism and the teachings of Mao Tse- 
tung and of the various branches of knowledge. 
Schools of the same grade and of the same type must 
work according to a uniform curriculum. All the 
various types of schools should be brought into this 
new co-ordinated system. Those that have not yet 
been brought into the regular educational system com- 
pletely and those that cannot be reorganized without 
special difficulties will have to be reorganized gradu- 
ally and conditions created to that end. However it 
must be borne in mind that the organizational forms 
of education need to be extremely many-sided and 
should be suited to the special habits and customs of 
the various races and of the different localities. This 
is inevitable because of the vastness of China, its 
large population, and the unevenness in the political, 
economic, and cultural development among the dif- 
ferent races and the different parts of the country 
and also because of the various needs of the moment, 
the varied qualifications of the teaching staff, and 
varying economic conditions. 

The adoption of the new system will be brought 
about as opportunity arises in each place, having 
regard to the actual conditions throughout the whole 
country, and will be effected step by step according 
to plan. The standards of teaching staffs must be 
gradually raised also according to the actual existing 
conditions. In short, uniformity and flexibility must 
be appropriately combined in the future. Education 
throughout the country will be developed more uni- 
formly in all respects as local differences diminish in 
the course of economic and cultural advance. 

Such are the basie characteristics of the new educa- 
tional system of China. The central and local peo- 
ple’s governments in China are making all necessary 
preparations to carry through this great reform in 
the educational system. The Ministry of Education 
of the Central People’s Government is training teach- 
ing staffs on a large scale and is taking steps to bring 
uniformity into educational plans, teaching methods, 
and textbooks. By 1957 there will be available no 
less than one million primary-school teachers and 
school facilities for 80 per cent of the children of 
school age. The five-year system of the primary 
schools will begin in 1952, starting from the first 


class. Reform of the sueceeding classes will follow 
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as each year passes ‘til by 1957 the whole system is 
completely adopted throughout the country. A!! the 
various forms of vocational spare-time 
schools, short-term schools, and other adult educa- 
tional classes, etc., will be gradually brought into 
the regular system. First of all, schools that are 
of the same type and have courses of the same dura- 
tion should devise a uniform plan of education. The 
next step is to bring the rest into conformity. 
Efforts must very soon be made to solve the prob- 
lem of finding the most advantageous location for the 
institutes of higher learning and how they are to 
The problem 


The 


classes, 


co-operate in their educational tasks. 
of reforming study courses must also be solved. 


new, democratic educational system of China has 


thus been launched. The difficulties still to be solved 
are by no means small, but the educational workers 
are confident of suecess. After two years of political 
study they have made definite advances; they have 
become a well organized force; they know that they 
have the experienced guidance of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung and the Central People’s Government. 


Articles of the ‘‘Common Programme’’ 
Basic Law of the People’s Republic of China 
[Relevant to the New Educational System] 


Art. 41. The culture and education of the People’s 
Republic of China shall be New Democratic—national, 
scientific, and popular. The main tasks of the People’s 
Government in cultural and educational work shall be 
the raising of the cultural level of the people, the train- 
ing of personnel for national construction work, the 
eradication of feudal, compradore, and fascist ideology, 
and the development of the ideology of service to the 
people. 

Art. 42. Love of the fatherland, love of the people, 
love of labor, love of science, and care of public property 
shall be promoted as the public spirit of all nationals of 
the People’s Republie of China. 

Art. 44, The application of a scientific-historical 
viewpoint to the study and interpretation of history, 
economics, politics, culture, and international affairs 
shall be promoted. Outstanding works of social science 
shall be encouraged and rewarded. 

Art. 46. The method of education of the People’s 
Republie of China shall be the unification of theory and 
practice. The People’s Government shall reform the old 
educational system, subject matter, and teaching methods 
in a planned, systematic manner. 

Art. 47. In order to meet the extensive requirements 
of revolutionary and national construction work, uni- 
versal education shall be carried out, secondary and 
higher education shall be strengthened, technical educa- 
tion shall be stressed, the education of workers during 
their spare time and that of cadres at their posts shall 
be strengthened, and revolutionary political education 
shall be accorded to both young and old-type intellee- 
tuals. All this is to be done in a planned and systematic 
manner. 
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EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R.’ 


ALTHOUGH at no time since the Russian Revolution 
has there been a dearth of interest in the nature and 
activities of the Soviet state and in the life of the 
Russian people under Communist rule, the years since 
the end of World War II have been characterized 
by a greater thirst for exact knowledge than ever be- 
fore. At long last convinced, among other reasons by 
the position of the U.S.S.R. in the postwar world, 
that the language and culture of the Soviet people 
have been given less than sufficient attention in this 
country, American scholars and educators have pro- 
ceeded to try to repair the damage of neglect.2 As 
a result, the past half-dozen years have witnessed the 
appearance of many new and revised works on Rus- 
sian history, literature, economies, geography, science, 
education, and other fields. If to these are added the 
numerous publications on Soviet subjects issued in 
various countries throughout the world, the growing 
number of translations (including the invaluable Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press), and the countless 
books and brochures produced in many languages for 
propagandist purposes by the Men of Moscow and 
by their foreign missionaries who look to them for 
inspiration, then it is quite plain why there is such 
an abundance of material on the U.S.S.R. 

The present article, to reverse the usual procedure, 
will endeavor to analyze first the available writings 
on the Soviet impact on the various facets of ‘culture 
before undertaking to examine the literature on edu- 
cation. In a manner of speaking, it makes little dif- 
ference at which end one begins. As Margaret Mead 
points out, “In every field of administration, whether 
it be the school system or the industrial system, the 
editing of magazines or agricultural research, there 
is an accepted doctrine.”* Once the Party Line is 


1 Comments on earlier works, as well as on those deal- 
ing with education in countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
may be found in W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Education under 
Totalitarianism and Reconstruction,’’ ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, 66: 517-18, December 27, 1947; ‘‘ Education in 
Foreign Countries,’’ ibid., 74: 331-32, November 24, 
1951; and ‘‘ Education in the Occupied Countries,’’ ibid., 
75: 57:58, January 26, 1952. 

2The U. S. Department of State has recently an- 
nounced that 500 research studies on the U.S.S.R. are 
now under way in various institutions (The New York 
Times, February 24, 1952). Also of interest is David 
G. Scanlon’s ‘‘The Study of the Soviet Union in Teach- 
ers Colleges’’ (unpublished Ed.D. report, Teachers Col- 
lege, Célumbia University, 1951). 

3M. Mead, ‘‘Soviet Attitudes toward Authority’’ 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951; 148 pp., $4.00), p. 17. 
Her examples include the ‘‘evaluation of a theory of 
Shakespeare’s poetic method’’ and ‘‘the way children’s 
games are taught in sehool.’’ 
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established in a particular field, it is inadvisable if 
not indeed impossible to try to buck it. It behooves 
the specialist, therefore, to bend with the changing 
winds of doctrine in his own area of competence and 
to keep the other eye cocked for shifts in the Party 
Line elsewhere. 

Perhaps the best single work which illustrates 
specifically how men’s minds are molded and muti- 
lated in the Soviet Union is “The Country of the 
Blind: The Soviet System of Mind Control,” by 
George S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers 
College (Columbia), and Nucia Lodge, his research 
assistant. This is the latest of the valuable contri- 
butions by this pair on the culture and education 
of the U.S.S.R.* After summing up the historical 
background of the Communist Party in Russia and 
the political relations between the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries, the authors devote the balance of their 
book to the methods by which the Soviet authorities 
have made use since 1946 of literature, drama, film, 
musie, science, and education to keep their citizens 
under proper control. They round out their volume 
with chapters onthe use of native and foreign intel- 
lectuals as ideological soldiers and on the strategy 
for combating the Soviet system of mind enslave- 
ment. To those who have been reading the literature 
about the Soviet Union this book contains much that 
is familiar. However, it is important to note that 
Counts and Lodge, long-time monitors of Soviet pub- 
lications, especially on culture and education, offer 
translations of significant sources (¢.g., pp. 86-97, 
283-311, 320-35) such as are rarely found elsewhere.5 


4See also A. P. Pinkevitch, ‘‘The New Education in 
the Soviet Republic’’ (edited by G. S. Counts and trans- 
lated by N. Perlmutter | Lodge]; New York; John Day, 
1929); M. Ilin, ‘‘New Russia’s Primer: The Story of 
the Five-Year Plan’’ (translated by G. 8S. Counts and 
N. P. Lodge; Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1931); and B. 
P. Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov, ‘‘ ‘I Want to Be Like 
Stalin’ ’’ (translated by G. 8. Counts and N. P. Lodge; 
New York; John Day, 1947). Dr. Counts has also writ- 
ten ‘‘The Soviet Challenge to America’’ (New York: 
John Day, 1931) and numerous other studies and state- 
ments, while Mrs. Lodge contributed ‘‘ Higher Education 
in Soviet Russia and the New Student’’ to I. L. Kandel, 
editor, ‘‘ Educational Yearbook of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University’’ (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1934), pp. 293-411. 

5 The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, issued weekly 
since January, 1949, contains translations and abridg- 
ments of selected articles from Pravda and other news- 
papers and periodicals, including Sovetskaya Pedagogika 
and Uchitelskaya Gazeta. See the quarterly index under 
‘*Edueation.’’ 
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Thus, their volume becomes a combination research 


study and documentary source book. If it is not a 


comprehensive, systematie history of recent Soviet 
culture, it at least contains many of the basic mate- 
Special thanks must be 
given for the index of references to Marx, Engels, 


rials for such a history. 


Lenin, and Stalin, a feature which will facilitate the 
work of many a student. Finally, in showing that 
“education” in the Soviet Union is made “to em- 
brace all the processes and agencies involved in the 
moulding of the mind of both young and old” (p. 
244), the authors have helped furnish the basis for 
the inclusion in this article of discussions of works 
not usually considered in the field of education. 

The multilateral attack on culture is also illustrated 
more briefly and popularly in Joseph P. Lash’s “Tron 
Curtain for the Mind.” This booklet contains in- 
formation on the pressures applied to force literary 
men, scientists, artists and others into conformity. 
Special attention is given to the Michurin-Lysenko 
opposition to the Weismann-Mendel-Morgan school 
and to the eriticism of the political economist, Eugene 
Varga.® 
in greater detail in the works reviewed and referred 
to in the following paragraphs. 


Much of what is presented here is covered 


Concerning the realm of the theatre? and musie, 
there is abundant evidence of governmental interfer- 
ence in “Taming of the Arts,” by Juri Jelagin, a 
young concert violinist who had been graduated from 
the Moscow Conservatory and who is now living in 
Houston (Tex.). This book is made up of the 
artist’s reminiscences (1930-40) and of information 
about later developments. Jelagin is objective enough 
to appreciate the qualities of the Moscow ballet and 
opera. On the whole, however, he demonstrates that 
the Soviet regime does not permit the arts to develop. 
Thus, “every effort is made to lower musical standards 
and to simplify forms so that they will be acceptable 
to the least critical audiences” (p. 236). It is a 
death blow to genuine art, if it is governed by a 
decree specifying acceptable types and themes of 
music, if it is restrained from performing certain 
compositions, or if a career depends upon Stalin’s 
enjoyment of the performance. In sum, “the tragedy 
was that the personal musical tastes of a dictator 
had been translated into a totalitarian musical policy 
backed by a merciless police terror. That is why 
Stalin’s apparently harmless, undistinguished, aver- 
age likes and dislikes were fatal to Russian music” 
(p. 298). 

6 Cf., ‘*The Case of Comrade Varga,’’ Johns Hopkins 
Magazine, I, May, 1950, pp. 21-24, 31-32. 

7™See also H. Schwartz, ‘‘Soviet Dramatists,’’ The 
New York Times, January 20, 1952 (drama section). For 


an illustrated, uncritical study, see T. Dickinson and C. 
de la Roche, ‘‘Soviet Cinema’’ (London: Faleon, 1948). 
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The fortunes of the noted linguist, N. Y. Marr, 
were varied during his lifetime and after his death. 
At one time it was heresy to disagree with his theories, 
but since 1950 things have changed. The correct 
interpretation of linguistics from the standpoint of 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory must now be anti- 
Marr. All the necessary details, pro and con Marr, 
appear in a series of articles published in Pravda, 
May-August, 1950, culminating with Stalin’s corree- 
tions of various comrades’ philological errors. These 
articles have been translated under the auspices of 
Columbia University and issued as “The Soviet 
Linguistic Controversy.” Stalin’s last sentence is 
illuminating: “Marxism is the enemy of all kinds of 
dogmatism” (p. 98). 

The greatest publicity to Soviet cultural domination 
occurred in the area of science, more exactly with 
reference to the superimposition of the theories of 
Trofim D. Lysenko® on Soviet genetics. Sometimes, 
however, the wider issues and problems of Soviet 
science come under notice. For example, “Scientist 
in Russia,” by Erie Ashby, stresses the secondary and 
higher education obtained by the future Soviet sci- 
entist and discusses briefly the tendency to attribute 
firsts in science to Russians. The Lysenko question 
is the central theme of John Langdon-Davies’ “Russia 
Puts the Clock Back,” although the author has as 
much relish in eastigating J. B. S. Haldane, who 
defended Lysenko’s ideas, as in disproying the Rus- 
sian. Haldane is described as having ‘accepted the 
Party Line and thereby helping rivet “the chains on 
the human spirit by denying it the right of free and 
untrammeled inquiry into the universe and its laws” 
(p. 20). The evidence of the history of genetics, 
according to the author, damns the theories of Ly- 
senko, “this useful eutter-up of potatoes” (p. 25). 
The present and future of science in Soviet Russia 
are not promising, for, “Never since Nazi Germany 
stabbed herself in the brain by expelling or chasing 
out Jewish scientists has a nation so deliberately 
crippled itself” (p. 154). 

The two best works for the study of the decline 
and fall of Russian science® are Julian Huxley’s 
“Heredity East and West: Lysenko and World Sci- 
ence” and “Death of a Science in Russia,” edited by 
Conway Zirkle, professor of botany, University of 
Pennsylvania. The former director-general of Unesco 
reviews the science of genetics, considers the Lysenko 
affair in its context, and coneludes that the major 
issue was not whether the favored Russian pro- 
pounded true or false scientific claims, but rather “the 
overriding of seience by ideological and political au- 

8See T. D. Lysenko, ‘‘Soviet Biology’’ 
Birch Books, 1948). 


9Cf., E, Ashby, The New York Times Magazine, Janu- 
ary 6, 1952, pp. 12, 36-37. 


(London: 
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thority” (p. ix). By aligning itself with Michurin- 
ism, as expounded by Lysenko, against Mendelism, 
the Soviet power has repudiated the validity of the 
scientific method and “the universal and suprana- 
tional character of science” (p. 35). This may be 
in part illustrated by Lysenko’s references to “Soviet 
creative Darwinism” (p. 43) and to “ ‘the great friend 
and protagonist of science, our leader and teacher, 
Comrade Stalin’” (p. 57, italies in original). Dr. 
Huxley, with the use of translated sources and other 
pertinent materials, shows lucidly how the Soviets 
have also regimented other forms of scientific and 
creative thought. He points out the agricultural and 
Marxist reasons for the acceptance of Lysenko in 
Russia, answers the defenders of Lysenko,!° and takes 
pains to distinguish the treatment of science in the 
United States (Tennessee the stock example) from 
that in the U.S.S.R. The complete documentary his- 
tory of l’Affaire Lysenko, controversy, witch-hunt, 
argumentation, and recantations from 1939 to 1947, 
has been conscientiously assembled by Dr. Zirkle, who 
drew from Pravda and other publications. Here is 
Lysenko, the “simple charlatan” (p. 94), in his own 
fawning verbiage. 
setting of the controversy, an illuminating commen- 
tary, and a comprehensive bibliography. As a ease 
study with primary documents, this volume hardly 
has an equal in the literature on the U.S.S.R., unless 
it be the writings of Counts and Lodge. 

Another field which shows shifting party views is 
history. First, during the early years of Soviet 
Russia, came the denial of the past as demanded by 
Michael N. Pokrovsky. After 1934, the ideas of this 
friend of Lenin became taboo and “the formerly 
negated past came to revenge itself by forcing a com- 
plete volte face in Russian historiography.”!! Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the Great became once more 
respectable for young and old. Historians of the 
stripe of Eugene Tarlé found themselves in and out 
The 


10 The Lysenko side is presented in J. D. Bernal and 
M. Cornforth, ‘‘Science for Peace and Socialism’’ (Lon- 
don: Birch Books, n.d.). 

11 A, G. Mazour, ‘‘Russia Past and Present’’ (New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1951), p. 530. Cf., G. Struve, 
‘*Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-50’? (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1951), pp. 260-62; A. G. 
Mazour, ‘‘An Outline of Modern Russian Historiog- 
raphy’’ (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1939), pp. 84-98; and B. Pares, ‘‘A History of Russia’’ 
(fifth edition, New York: Knopf, 1947), p. 511. How 
changes in the party line in history affected the teaching 
of history is described concretely in F. Lilge, ScHOOL AND 
Society, 67: 393-97, May 29, 1948, and 68: 441-45, De- 
cember 25, 1948. For an example of an accepted text 
in secondary-school history, see A. Pankratova, editor, 
‘History of the U.S.S.R.’’ (3 vols., Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1947-48). 

12 Cf. the case study of the hounding of an historian, 
F. Beck and W. Godin, ‘‘ Russian Purge and the Extrac- 
tion of Confession’? (New York: Viking, 1951), pp. 
171-93. 


The editor provides the historical 


of jail, writing, retracting, and writing again.'? 
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only historical scholar who came through consistently 
with colors flying was Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhugash- 
vili (Stalin), whose “profound knowledge of the his- 
tory of nations’!* was attested to by no less an his- 
torical authority than V. Molotov. The best-selling 
classic, “History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) : Short Course,” attributed 
to Stalin, is first in its field. It is to be hoped that 
someone will prepare a full-seale history of the 
changes in Soviet historiography.'* When that is 


done, a good introductory motto should be, “All his- 
tory was a palimpsest, scraped clean and reinseribed 
exactly as often as was necessary.”?® 


Also to be desired is a detailed study of changes 
in psychology in the U.S.S.R. A good start has been 
made by a scholar at Harvard, Ivan D. London, who 
finds that “the political and ideological strait-jacket- 
ing of psychology has been both restrictive and dele- 
terious in its effect on this science.”*® With respect 
to philosophy, “In the U.S.S.R. dialectical material- 
ism is a party philosophy concerned not with the 
quest for truth, but with the practical needs of the 
revolution.”'7 How the study of the philosophical 
past is slanted by the overwhelming stress on Marx- 
ism and its Leninist-Stalinist interpretations may be 
clearly seen in “A Soviet History of Philosophy,” an 
outline of a new work to supersede G. F. Aleks- 
androv’s “History of Western European Philosophy,” 
which was made obsolete by a Communist Party fiat 
in 1947. Truly, the life of a philosopher under the 
Soviet regime, even a Communist philosopher, is a 
Before falling into philo- 
sophical disfavor, Aleksandrov delivered in 1946 an 
address to the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 


precarious one at best.'$ 


13, V. Molotov, Pravda, December 21, 1949, p. 3, trans- 
lated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, I, no. 52, 
January 24, 1950, p. 8. 

14 For a short account, see S. Yakobson, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 
263, May, 1949, pp. 123-33. 

15G, Orwell, ‘‘1984’’ (New York: 
Library, 1950), p. 33; also pp. 29, 118. 

167, D. London, Science, 114: 232, August 31, 1951; 
Cf. idem., American Journal of Psychology, 64: 422-28, 
July, 1951; Journal of General Psychology, 41: 89-100, 
1949; Psychological Bulletin, 46: 241-77, July, 1949. 
See also I. D. London’s translation of 8S. L. Rubinshtein, 
Harvard Educational Review, 18: 158-70, Summer, 1948; 
and his eritieal review of J. Wortis’ ‘‘Soviet Psychia- 
try,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 48: 364-65, July, 1951. 

17N. O. Lossky, ‘‘History of Russian Philosophy’’ 
(New York: International Universities Press, 1951; 416 
PP; $10.00), p- 377. 

18 As late as the summer of 1922 it was possible to 
teach non-Marxist philosophy. See M. Spinka, ‘‘ Nich- 
olas Berdyaev: Captive of Freedom’’ (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1950], pp. 62-65. For analyses of Com- 
munist philosophy, see T. B. H. Brameld, ‘‘ A Philosophie 
Approach to Communism’’ (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933); J. Somerville, ‘‘Soviet Philosophy’’ 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1946); and R. N. C. 
Hunt, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Communism’’ (Lon- 
don: Bles, 1950), pp. 125-211. 
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“The Pattern of Soviet Democracy.” This diatribe 
against British and American democracy (pp. 18-32), 
translated along with other Soviet writings discussed 
in this article under the aegis of the American Council 


of Learned Societies, is a masterpiece of revelation, 


perhaps more than intended by Aleksandrov. One 


quotation might suffice: 


One of the great triumphs of Soviet democracy, char- 
acterizing its genuinely progressive nature, is its brilliant 
solution of the problem of building a morally and politi- 
cally united, monolithic, firmly knit socialist society. 
Our Soviet society is politically united because the alli- 
ance of the workers and peasants, reinforeed by the 
alliance of these classes with the Soviet intelligentsia, 
constitutes the framework of our society. Antagonistic 
political or cultural interests do not divide the workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia in Soviet society; these groups 
do not face radically different social problems. On the 
contrary, the workers, peasants and intelligentsia are 
erecting the foundations of communist society in deep 
harmony (p. 11). 


The subject of democracy in the U.S.S.R. cannot be 
raised without mention of the apothegm of Andrei 
Vyshinsky: “Soviet democracy as democracy of the 
highest type.”!® 

What the Russians are taught to think about Amer- 
icans and their culture is most interesting.2° Many 
distortions and misrepresentations are evident in M. 
Mendelson’s “Soviet Interpretation of Contemporary 
American Literature,” an essay which shows familiar- 
ity with our writings but finds good words only for 
those written by left-wingers.?!_ More virulent are the 
cartoons selected by William Nelson from Krokodil, 
the official Soviet humorous magazine which has as 
its symbol a smiling, pipe-smoking, pitch-fork-holding 
crocodile not-too-remotely reminiscent of Uncle Joe. 
The visual misimpressions of the United States and 
its people in this collection, “Out of the Crocodile’s 
Mouth,” are worth thousands of articles in the earnest 
Soviet campaign since 1946 “to teach its people to 
hate the United States,” with the result that “today 
the theme of anti-Americanism has become a Soviet 
monomania” (p. 7). The cartoons seem to be as 
humorous as a blood-eurdling “comie book.?? 

19 A. Y. Vyshinsky, general editor, ‘‘The Law of the 
Soviet State’’ (translated by H. W. Babb; New York; 
Maemillan, 1948), p. 160. This work also contains in- 
formation about the past and present of Soviet education, 
e.g., pp. 580-86, 380-81, 601-08. 

20 F, C. Barghoorn, ‘‘The Soviet Image of the United 
States: A Study in Distortion’? (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950; 297 pp.), is a documented analysis of propa- 
ganda. Cf., C. A. Baretski, ScHOOL AND Society, 74: 
353-57, December 8, 1951. 

21See also E. Romanova, Saturday Review, XXXV, 
March 8, 1952, pp. 11-12, 63. 

22.QOn earlier and less vituperative relations between 
Russia and the United States, see A. M. Babey, ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans in Russia, 1776-1917’’ (Ph.D. thesis, Columbia 
University ; New York; Comet Press, 1938) ; T. A. Bailey, 
‘America Faces Russia: Russian-American Relations 
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A careful scientifie study of the techniques of form- 
ing mass thinking and behavior has been completed 
by Alex Inkeles, research associate, Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, under the title, “Public 
Opinion in Soviet Russia.” Dr. Inkeles made use of 
Russian sources to describe and analyze thoroughly 
the role of oral agitation, the press, radio, and film 
in the propagandistie process. His summary of the 
content of the propaganda hurled at the people sets 
the stage for the examination of the mechanisms of 
mass cummunication. The conclusions, which follow 
from the evidence and are clearly reasoned out, are 
not particularly novel, e.g., “Soviet control of com- 
munications is not designed to facilitate or improve, 
the free exchange of ideas among men” (p. 318).: 
This is in the nature of an understatement, but Inkeles 
tries hard to be as objective as possible. Under the 
circumstances, he could not undertake field research. 

Much has already been written about the formal 
aspects of Soviet education?® and doubtless much will 


from Early Times to Our Day’’ (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1950); and M. M. Laserson, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Impact on Russia—Diplomatie and Ideological— 
1784-1917’? (New York: Macmillan, 1950). 

23 The two useful bibliographies—A. W. Field, editor, 
‘¢Education in the Soviet Union’’ (New York: American 
Russian Institute, 1935); and S. K. Turosienski, ‘‘ Edu- 
eation in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and in 
Imperial Russia’’ (Leaflet No. 28, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1940)—must be supplemented by Yesipov and 
Goncharov, op. cit.; M. J. Shore, ‘‘Soviet Education: Ita 
Psychology and Philosophy’’ (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947); S. Hessen and N. Hans, ‘‘Fiinfzehn 
Jahre Sowjetschulwesen’’ (Langensalza: Beltz, 1933) ; 
A. Popovitsch, ‘‘Die Grundlagen der Sowjetpidagogik’’ 
(Weimer: Bohlau, 1934); E. Dévaud, ‘‘La pédagogie 
scolaire en Russie Soviétique’’ (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1932); S. and B. Webb, ‘‘Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilisation?’’ (Vol. II, New York: Scribner, 
1936), pp. 887-928; N. Hans, ‘‘Comparative Educa- 
tion’’ (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949), pp. 
308-24; N. Hans, Annals of the American Academy, op. 
cit., pp. 114-22; ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republies,’’ 
pp. 840-80, in M. M. Chambers, editor, ‘‘ Universities of 
the World Outside U.S.A.’’ (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
ean Council on Edueation, 1950) ; the ‘‘ Year Book of Edu- 
eation,’’ 1948, 1949; ‘* Educational Yearbook’’ (I. L. 
Kandel, editor, 1927, 1937, 1941); I. L. Kandel, ‘‘Com- 
parative Education’’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1933), 
pp. 69-76, 172-88, 472-86, 780-90, et passim; A. E. 
Meyer, ‘‘ The Development of Education in the Twentieth 
Century’’ (second edition, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949), pp. 323-47; D. Levin, ‘‘Children in Soviet 
Russia’’ (London: Faber & Faber, 1942); and W. H. E. 
Johnson, ‘‘ Education in the Soviet Union,’’ pp. 384-413, 
in A. H. Moehlman and J. S. Roucek, editors, ‘‘ Compara- 
tive Edueation’’ (New York: Dryden, 1952). See also 
the excellent bibliography in T. Woody, ‘‘New Minds: 
New Men?’’ (New York: Macmillan, 1932), pp. 483-510. 
To keep up to date on publications on education in the 
U.S.S.R., consult Soviet Bibliography, issued fortnightly 
since 1949 by the Division of Library and Reference Ser- 
vices, U. S. Department of State, under ‘‘ Education,’’ 
‘*Family,’’ ete. Documentary materials may be found 
in J. H. Meisel and E. S. Kozera, editors, ‘‘ Materials for 
the Study of the Soviet System’’ (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr, 1950), pp. 360-61; and R. Schlesinger, 
editor, ‘‘Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The 
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continue to be written on the subject. From time to 
time, someone will glance back at the roots. William 
H. E. Johnson, supervisor of teacher education, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, deserves the thanks of 
those who cannot read Russian for having prepared 
an analysis of the history of Russian education from 
the 17th century to the Revolution of 1917, with a 
short supplement on Soviet developments. Entitled 
“Russia’s Educational Heritage,” this volume is a 
Ph.D. dissertation directed by George S. Counts at 
Teachers College (Columbia). In many respects, it 
is a fine supplement to the earlier works of T. Dar- 
lington, D. B. Leary, and N. Hans. As a summary 
of three centuries of Russian education in an effort 
to throw light on the tendencies of the Soviet school, 
it is a worth-while contribution. As a research study, 
however, it falls considerably short of the standards 
With the exception of 
chapter 7 and part of chapter 11, virtually the entire 
book is based on secondary and tertiary materials, to 
say the least (e.g., pp. 159-70). Dr. Johnson’s chief 
authorities—Beazley, Pares, Simkhovitch, et al.— 
often make wide use of secondary and tertiary writ- 
ings. (In fact, Beazley draws heavily upon Klyu- 
chevski’s history of Russia, which is not a primary 
source.) There seems no valid reason why Tolstoy’s 


of original historical inquiry. 


educational philosophy should not be derived from 
his own works (pp. 234-35). 


The significant errors 
of omission are too numerous to be mentioned, the 
source of inspiration for Peter the Great’s mathe- 
matical and navigational school (p. 27) being but 
one example. The bibliography lacks French, Ger- 
man, and other foreign-language titles. The lessons 
to be drawn from this dissertation, however helpful 
it may be as a convenient source of data about the 
Russian educational past, are that the knowledge of 
Russian is not necessarily a qualification to write 
about Russian educational history without observance 
of the rules of research; the presence of profuse 
documentation is not necessarily indicative of pro- 
found scholarship; and footnotes, in spite of what 
editors, publishers, and impatient readers say, are ex- 
ceedingly more useful and less time-wasting at the 
bottom of the page than at the end of the book. 
Similar tendencies are observable in “Storia della 
seuola Sovietica,”’ by Luigi Volpicelli, professor of 
education, University of Rome. 
hensive study of the 


This is a compre- 
changes in Soviet educational 
Family in the U.S.S.R.’’ (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1949), pp. 224-34, 363-66. Many books on the 
Soviet Union include sizable chapters on education, e.@., 
B. J. Stern and S. Smith, editors, ‘‘ Understanding the 
Russians’’ (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1947), pp. 
171-91, 92-170, often uncritical and misleading; and H. 
Best, ‘‘ The Soviet State and Its Inception’’ (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950), pp. 253-75, often vague 
and insufficiently documented, but with a comprehensive 
bibliography, pp. 421-37. 
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theory and practice since 1917. Although Dr. Volpi- 
celli has utilized Russian sources in translation, he 
leans too much on secondary materials, such as Hessen 
and Hans. He is thoroughly at home in European 
educational literature of the 20th century and shows 
familiarity with American writings. The lack of an 
index and an alphabetical bibliography (references 
are in the copious footnotes) weakens somewhat this 
systematic and largely objective historical work, 
which, as far as this writer knows, is the first of its 
kind on this seale. Professor Volpicelli should con- 
sider doing additional research in several areas and 
having his most instructive volume translated into 
French, German, er English. 

A shorter but also careful analysis of changes in 
Soviet education as reflected in the laws, 1918-1945, 
with special attention to the relation of the school 
to Communism, has been made by Tomaso Napolitano 
in “La Seuola nel Mondo: U.R.S.S.” The author, 
who relies on Russian materials, is Central Inspector, 
Ministry of Publie Instruction in Italy, and author 
of “Maternita ed infanzia nella U.R.S.S.” (1934). 
Albert Herzer’s “Bolschewismus und Menschenbild- 
ung” presents the historical background of education 
in Tsarist and Soviet Russia and the contemporary 
educational philosophy, organization, administration, 
and content, based on Communist sources in German. 
The author investigated the effect of the Bolshevik 
educational policy on Soviet citizens and youth by 
interviewing and administering a questionnaire in 
1944 to Russian war laborers in Germany. 

Several translations of Russian writings on educa- 
tion are available. In “30 Jahre Sowjetpidagogik,” 
which appeared originally in Sovetskaya Pedagogika 
(1948), N. A. Konstantinow sketchily reviews the 
high lights of Soviet education since 1917. Over- 
loaded with citations from Lenin and Stalin, this 
survey includes a guide to Soviet pedagogical litera- 
ture (pp. 23-27). Taking his pedagogical cues from 
Lenin, Molotov, Stalin, Marx, and Engels,?4 P. S. 
Oreschkow outlines in his “Die Grundlagen der 
Sowjetischen Didaktik” the history of Russian and 
general educational thought. While he admits the 
influence of Comenius, he insists that Lenin’s theory 
of knowledge is at the bottom of Soviet education. 
The contributions of Dewey, Kilpatrick, and others, 
highly honored in the 1920’s,° are roundly repudiated 

24 Pinkevitch, ‘‘The New Education in the Soviet Re- 
publie,’’ op. cit., contains no references to Stalin, only 
five to Lenin, but many to Marx and Engels. It is in- 
teresting that ‘‘Comrade Stalin’s love for children is 
universally known,’’ Poskrebyshev (Pravda, December 
21, 1949, pp. 11-12), as translated in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, I, No. 52, January 24, 1950, p. 34. 

25 Cf., J. Dewey, ‘‘Impressions of Soviet Russia’’ 
(New York: New Republic, 1929), pp. 75, 91; and Pin- 
kevitch, op. cit., p. vi. In 8. V. Ivanov and N. N. Ior- 


danski, editors, ‘‘Novie puti zarubezhnoi pedagogiki’’ 
(Moscow: Rabotnik Prosveschcheniaia, 1927), an anthol- 
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(pp. 36-37, 40). The profusely illustrated “Public 
Education in the U.S.S.R.,” by Y. N. Medinsky, well- 
known author of “Istoria pedagogiki,” cannot be 
taken too seriously. This is basically an exposition 
of the aims, organization, and content of Soviet edu- 
cation, but it is replete with claims of world superior- 
ity (pp. 5-6) of the Soviet school coupled with state- 
ments of the educational inferiority of other nations 
(pp. 34, 36). When one reaches the discussion of 
the standards of 
forced to give up.?° 


the doctoral dissertation, one is 
The inevitable quotations from 
the educational thinking of Stalin, Lenin, and Zhda- 
nov also appear in this booklet. A most sympathetic 
portrayal of the work of a Soviet school is given in 
“Notes of a School Principal,” by Ivan Novikov, prin- 
cipal of Moscow’s Secondary School No, 110. This 
illustrated publication stresses the role of education 
as preparation for Communism (pp. 11-12), espe- 
cially Marxism-Leninism (p. 17), and shows how 
Soviet education contrasts favorably with that in the 
United States (pp. 30-31) and in England (p. 41). 
The omnipresent theme, with all the overtones, of 
raising youth in the spirit of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Plekhanov, and, of course, Stalin, is emphasized for 
all its worth in the volume of speeches and articles 
(1926-45) by M. I. Kalinin, former president of the 
U.S.S.R., under the simple title, “On Communist Edu- 
cation.” Kalinin’s ideological statements are pune- 
tuated at frequent intervals by laughter and applause. 
A most extraordinary reticent work is “Erziehung im 
Sowjetischen Kindergarten,” a translation from the 
Russian which offers detailed, specific, and practical 
counsel on kindergarten practices with not more than 
one or two citations from Communist politician-edu- 
This is all the more remarkable when it is 
realized that this volume is an official publication of 
the People’s Commissar for Public Education in the 
Russian Federated Soviet Republic (RSFSR). Nu- 
merous suggestions, which resemble in the main those 


eators. 


followed in other countries, on the rearing of young 
children, but which lean often on Communist ideology, 
are offered by A. S. Makarenko in “Vortrige iiber 
Kindererziehung.” Famous for his work with de- 
linquents and for his concept of severe discipline, 
Makarenko,?"? who delivered these talks to parents 


ogy of the new education abroad, the United States gets 
most space, with Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bagley, Bonser, and 


others represented. Also of interest is V. (W.) Kil- 
patrick, ‘‘Osmovy metoda’’ (‘‘ Foundations of Method,’’ 
translated by N. N. Ilin; Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe 
izdatelstvo, 1928). 

26.) . . the Ministry of Higher Education announced 
that it was preparing a new syllabi [sic] on philology 
(literature, grammar) and directing that academic re- 
search and doctoral dissertations be done with Mr. 
Stalin’s recent pronouncements,’’ The New York Times, 
August 2, 1950. 

27 See also S. M. Teitelbaum, Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 20: 362-63, February, 1947. 
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over the radio, couches his ideas in terms that are 
simple and comprehensible. The most thorough study 
of the life and work of this man, in a non-Russian 
language at least, is W. L. Goodman’s “Anton Sime- 
onovitch Makarenko: Russian Teacher.” Here is am- 
ple evidence that Makarenko (1888-1939), who was 
admitted posthumously to the Communist Party, was 
more than favorable to the ideas of Marx, Lenin, et 
al. (pp. 69, 96), but Goodman hints that the peda- 
gogue might have been doing the safest thing. 

Two’ works in English, Beatrice King’s “Russia 
Goes to School” and Elizabeth Moos’ “The Educa- 
tional System of the Soviet Union” cover to a large 
extent the same ground, the ¢ormer being more thor- 
ough and of greaser interest to scholars. Both draw 
their material from Soviet sources and present it un- 
critically and in the nature of apologias. Thus, Mrs. 
King’s book contains useful information but also out- 
right propaganda (pp. 14, 18, 19, 171), and Mrs. 
Moos accepts much without question about the lack 
of prejudice in the U.S.S.R. (pp. 29, 58). There is 
room for more objective studies of the Soviet system 
of education. A satisfactory attempt in that diree- 
tion is made in Arthur Goodfriend’s “If You Were 
Born in Russia,” a photographical-textual account of 
the Soviet individual from the cradle to the grave, 
with stress on school and cultural experiences of all 
kinds. The faesimiles of textbook and newspaper 
pages, as well as the translations of poems and songs, 
are most instructive. Finally, an extremely critical 
survey of the characteristics of Soviet education, 
especially the Sovietizing process in Estonia, is con- 
tributed by Hermann Rajamaa, an Estonian refugee, 
in a booklet, “The Moulding of Soviet Citizens.” 

A counter-rebuttal of charges against American 
schools by a Soviet educator is effectively presented 
by George S. Counts in “American Education through 
the Soviet Looking Glass.” Dr. Counts translates the 
criticism and appends at frequent points his docu- 
mented reply. The degree of Soviet distortion is 
most disturbing.28 Such a practice is only one of 
many which render difficult, if not impossible, “Cul- 
tural Relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union.” This bulletin cites instances which 
prevented cultural and educational exchanges.?® 

Lack of space forces the writer to omit the writings 
on the liquidation of Jewish culture in the U.S.S.R.,°° 


28 For similar charges by Russian educators, see Voks 
Bulletin, No. 57, 1949, pp. 41-56. It is claimed that 
tussian history is perverted in American textbooks. 

29 Cf., E. J. Simmons, pp. 239-69, in R. Dennett and 
J. E. Johnson, editors, ‘‘ Negotiating with the Russians’’ 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1951; xi, 310 pp.) ; 
and T. Woody, ScHoot aNpD Society, 64: 209-13, Sep- 
tember 28, 1946. 

30§. M. Schwarz, ‘‘The Jews in the Soviet Union’’ 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1951; xviii, 380 
Ppp.)- 
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the suppression of satellite culture behind the Iron 
Curtain,*! and other forms of Gleichschaltung.®? 
Perhaps the best way of summarizing the literature 
on Soviet education and culture is to cite Dewey’s 
observation that the distinguishing mark of the Soviet 
system is “the conscious control of every educational 
procedure by reference to a single and comprehensive 
purpose.’’*’ Also apposite is the dictum, “Whatever 
the Party holds to be truth ts truth.” 
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AID FROM GOVERNMENT OR 
FROM BUSINESS? 

AmonG the many arguments that are put forward 
to persuade American business that it is to its interest 
to come to the relief of institutions of higher edu- 
cation at a time when they are all faced with financial 
uncertainties is the argument that the alternative 
would be a subsidy by the Federal Government in 
one form or another. This alternative is rejected be- 


cause it would bring with it uniformity and standard- 
ization and destroy those diversities that make for 
the national strength of our higher education. 

This issue has, however, been fought out in the 
many years since the movement for Federal aid for 
publie schools began. Those concerned with the con- 
duct of elementary and secondary education are as 
reluctant as those concerned with higher education to 
permit Federal control over education if that is the 
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price to be paid for Federal aid. Formulas have in 
fact been developed to obviate the danger of such 
encroachment. There is, indeed, less excuse in the 


case of higher education for fearing that Federal aid 
would be followed by Federal control since publicly 


supported colleges and universities have for nearly a 
century now been the beneficiaries of Federal sub- 
sidies, and even private institutions have not refused 
the aid that came and is coming under contracts for 
scientific work and for training scientific personnel. 
One might even argue against the latter type of aid 
on the ground that it earmarks subsidies for par- 
ticular purposes without regard to the general finan- 
cial needs of an institution. In the same way care 
should be taken that business, if it undertakes to pro- 
vide financial help to colleges and universities, places 
the gifts at the general disposal of the beneficiary 
rather than earmarks them for some special interests 
of its own. 

The rejection of Federal aid through fear of econ- 
trol seems to indicate a spirit of defeatism in relation 
to government. It means on the other side a fear 
that in a democracy government is beyond the control 
of the citizens. The argument used in the report, 
“Higher Education and American Business,” issued 
by the Commission on Financing Higher Education 
in favor of freedom for higher education, can be 
applied just as well to the relations of the institu- 
tions of higher education to government. For in the 
words of this report 
America, educa- 
can legitimately expect 
support from a free people unless it itself is a vigilant 
guardian of freedom and ever on the alert to protect it. 
For without freedom there can be neither higher educa- 
tion, nor business, nor America as we know it. 


so we are clear that no institution in 


tional, business, or otherwise, 


This principle should, of course, be made a funda- 
mental condition for the acceptance of aid whether 
1949-50 
British universities and university colleges received 
70 per cent of the regular annual costs and exclusive 
of the noncurrent and capital items in the form of 
grants from the Treasury, that is, from the govern- 
ment. 


from government or from business. In 


Despite this generous financial aid there has 
been no encroachment on the freedom of the univer- 
sities, nor would any interference be tolerated, be- 
cause every one of these institutions “itself is a vigil- 
ant guardian of freedom and ever on the alert to 
protect it.” 
turity that has not yet been reached in this coun- 
try’?—I. L. K. 


Does this mean a stage of political ma- 


THE NAM LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue National Association of Manufacturers, recog- 
nizing the financial plight of the nation’s educational 
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system, both public and private, has launched an un- 
precedented campaign to rally business enterprise to 
provide additional funds to maintain and improve the 
educational institutions. On December 20, 1951, the 
NAM announced the unanimous adoption by its 160- 
member board of directors of a Resolution on Support 
of Educational Institutions as follows: 


Business enterprises must find a way to support the 
whole educational program—effectively, regularly, and 
now. 

Each of the 17,000 members of the association are 
being urged in an appeal sent out by the managing 
director, Earl Bunting, to join in the effort to pro- 
vide adequate support for the nation’s schools, since 

The ever-present pressure for Federal aid to education, 
which could only mean eventual Federal control of edu- 
cation, can be successfully counteracted only by the de- 
termination of businessmen to provide adequate funds for 
educational purposes. 


The Resolution on Support for Educational Insti- 
tutions urged the members of the NAM: 


1. To continue its efforts to secure adequate local, state, 
and private support for a sound program of elementary 
and secondary education for all American youth. 

2. To exert every effort to make available to higher 
education the supplementary private financial support 
essential to meet the educational needs of our youth, 
American industry, and the nation. This private sup- 
port may be in the form of: (a) Endowments, grants-in- 
aid, buildings and such other items as may be determined. 
(b) Assistance to qualified and worthy individuals to con- 
tinue their educational careers through programs of 
scholarship awards and other grants for education. (c) 
Utilization so far as possible of the facilities, faculty, and 
staff of colleges and universities to carry on research in 
pure, applied, and social science and in all other areas 
which will prove beneficial not only to industry but to 
American life. (d) Assistance to demonstrably sound 
organizations whose funds are raised for and disbursed 
to urgently needed fields of specialized education. 


The action of the NAM is sponsored by its Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee of representative busi- 
nessmen and indorsed by its Educational Advisory 
Council composed of educators. 


THE ALLSTON BURR TUTORIAL SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue Harvard Corporation, according to an an- 
nouncement by Paul H. Buck, provost of the uni- 
versity, has established a $1,000,000 fund from the 
bequest of the late Allston Burr to help in supporting 
a new development in the tutorial and advising system 
of Harvard College. Income from the fund will con- 
tribute toward meeting the salaries of some of the 
faculty members who will serve as advisers and tutors 
of the three upper classes. 

seginning next fall, the advising of sophomore, 
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junior, and senior students will be centered in the 
residential houses. Eight Allston Burr senior tutors 
—one in each house and one in the nonresident stu- 
dent center—will be chiefly responsible for this work. 
The fund will contribute to the support of this ad- 
vising program and will also help in providing “group 
tutorial” for all sophomores and juniors in the five 
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largest departments—economies, English, government, 
history, and social relations. 

Funds left to the university, without restriction, 
at the time of Allston Burr’s death in 1949 have also 
enabled the corporation to construct the new Allston 
Burr Lecture Hall for undergraduate instruction in 
general education. 


eo °° 





Report on number of members accepted during 
week ending March 24: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignanons, Retiremente 

Joseph C. Robert, professor of history, Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, N. Car.), will assume new duties, 
August 1, as president, Coker College (Hartsville, 
S. Car.), succeeding Donald C. Agnew, whose resigna- 
tion was reported in ScHoot anp Socrery, March 8. 


Francis J. Moench, director of training, State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College (Cortland), 
has been named dean to succeed Foster 8S. Brown, 
whose appointment as president, State University of 
New York Teachers College (Oswego), was reported 
in ScHoon aNp Society, Mareh 22. Donovan C. 
Moffett, chairman of physical education for men, 
has been appointed director of training for health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Ralph G. Owens, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), was reported in ScHoon anp Society, 
February 17, 1951, has been named to the deanship 
to succeed John Theodore Rettaliata, whose appoint- 
ment to the presidency was reported in these columns, 
February 9. 


Richard Manning Hermes, research professor of 
engineering, the University of Santa Clara (Calif.), 
has succeeded Stuart Parry Walsh as director of 
research. Dr. Walsh resigned recently to devote full 
time to his industrial consulting office in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Irving Lieberman, executive assistant, Brooklyn 
Publie Library, has been appointed research associate 
in charge of the audio-visual project in the School 
of Librarianship, University of California (Berkeley 
4), and will assume his new duties in September. 
The project is being financed by a two-year grant 
of $28,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 

Francis C. Pray, whose appointment as assistant 
to the president, in charge of publie relations, Hofstra 
College (Hempstead, N. Y.), was reported in ScHooL 


AND Society, May 28, 1949, will assume new duties, 
July 1, in the newly created post of public-relations 
counselor, the University of Pittsburgh. 

William T. Melchior, professor emeritus of eduea- 
tion, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been appointed 
director of the university’s industrial and business 
Dr. Melchior work with local 
business and industrial groups in establishing scholar- 
ship funds for students or prospective students in 
the university. 


scholarships. will 


Paul C. Schumacher, a physician of Hamilton 
(Ohio), will assume new duties, May 1, as director 
of student health service, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), succeeding Max L. Durfee, whose appointment 
as director of the college health service, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College was reported in ScHoot anv Soctety, July 
28, 1951 


Mary Watson Palmer, a former director of public 
information for the Pacifie area of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, has been appointed director of 
development, National College of Education (Evan- 
ston, Ill.). 


Robert J. Sailstad, whose appointment as assistant 
to the president of Bennett College (Greensboro, N. 
Car.), was reported in ScHoon aNp Society, March 
11, 1950, has been named director of development, 
Sweet Briar (Va.) College. 


William L. Bryan has been appointed director of 
admissions, Colby College (Waterville, Maine), to 
take over the work formerly handled by Barbara A. 
Sherman, dean of women, and George T. Nickerson, 
dean of men. The post has been created because of 
the increasingly heavy demands for entrance to the 
college. 

Anita L. Ascher, assistant professor of German, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the third-year course in the 
Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Languages. 


A. K. Miller and Henry B. Bull have been appointed 
to headships in the State University of Iowa, effective 
July 1. Dr. Miller, professor of geology, will sueceed 
A. C. Tgowbridge as head of the department when the 
latter retires after 41 year of service; Dr. Bull, pro- 
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fessor of chemistry, Northwestern University, will 
succeed Henry A. Mattill as head of the department 
of biochemistry. 


William L. Straus, Jr., associate professor of anat- 
omy, School of Medicine, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of physical an- 
thropology. Dr. Straus will have his laboratory on 
the Homewood campus and will teach a course in the 
department of biology. 
graduate students who wish to do work in the field of 


He will also be available to 


physical anthropology. 

Samuel Sandmel, Hillel Professor of Jewish Litera- 
ture and Thought, Vanderbilt University (Nashville 
4), will assume new duties next fall on the faculty of 
the Cincinnati division of the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion (New York 23 and Cin- 
cinnati). 

Robert J. Matthew, assistant professor of Romance 
languages, City College (New York 30), has been ap- 
pointed professor-in-charge of the 1952-53 Junior 
Year in France, under the auspices of Sweet Briar 
(Va.) College, succeeding Charles A. Choquette, pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Colgate University 
(Ilamilton, N. Y.), whose appointment to a similar 
post for 1951-52 was reported in ScHooL AND Soct- 
ETY, January 27, 1951. Elizabeth Maxfield Miller, as- 
sistant professor of French, Wheaton College (Nor- 
ton, Mass.), will sueeeed M. Annette Dobbin, assistant 
professor of French and Spanish, New York State 
College for Teachers (Albany), as assistant-professor- 
in-charge. 

Vera Micheles Dean, editor, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
has been appointed to a visiting professorship in 
Smith College to give a course, “Contemporary India 
and Its Role in Asia.” Mrs. Dean’s classes will be 
incorporated in a program of interdepartmental 
courses that will be expanded this fall through a grant 
of $50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Others to participate in the program will be: 
Laura Bornholdt and John D. Davies, assistant pro- 
fessor of history; Cecilia M. Kenyon, assistant pro- 
fessor of government; Edgar Wind, professor of art 
Nora M. Mohler, 


physics; Dorothy Wrinch, lecturer in physies; and 


and philosophy; professor of 
Robert Gorham Davis, professor of English language 
and literature. Cecilia H. Payne-Gaposchkin, lec- 
turer on astronomy, Harvard University, will also 
lecture in the course, “Frontiers of Science.” 

Dorothy Louise Fields was recently appointed assis- 
tant professor of social studies, North Texas State 
College (Denton). 

Maurice U. Ames, Joseph B. Gavrin, Lawrence H. 
Feigenbaum, Boris M. Levinson, and Abner Jaffe 
assumed new duties in Yeshiva University (New York 
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33) at the opening of the spring semester. Dr. Ames, 
principal, William W. Niles Junior High School 118, 
The Bronx, is giving a course in science for elemen- 
tary-school teachers; Mr. Gavrin, executive assistant, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, a course in fund raising 
and budgeting; Dr. Feigenbaum, director of student 
activities, Eastern District High School (Annex), 
Brooklyn, a course in organizing and directing student 
activities; Dr. Levinson, clinical psychologist of the 
university, a course in diagnosis and correction of 
educational disabilities; and Dr. Jaffe, principal, 
Junior High School 50, Brooklyn, a seminar in adoles- 
cent development. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Augustine Smith, professor emeritus of 
church music, Boston University, died, March 17, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Smith had served 
as instructor to professor of church music (1901-16), 
Chicago Theological Seminary; professor (1915-16), 
Divinity School, the University of Chicago; and pro- 
fessor of hymnology and church music (1917-23) 
and director of fine arts in religion (1921-23), Boston 
University. 


Alexander Dunlop Lindsay, 1st Baron Lindsay of 
Birker, former master of Balliol College, Oxford 
University, died, March 18, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Lord Lindsay had served as professor of 
moral philosophy (1922-24), Glasgow University; 
master of Balliol College (1924-49) ; vice-chancellor 
(1935-38), Oxford University; and principal (since 
1949), North Staffordshire University College. 


Ralph Stayner Lillie, professor emeritus of physi- 
ology and zoology, the University of Chicago, died, 
March 19, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Lillie 
had served as instructor in physiology and histology 
(1902-03) and adjunct professor (1903-05), the 
University of Nebraska; instructor in physiology 
(1905-07), Harvard University; Johnston Scholar 
(1906-07), the Johns Hopkins University; instructor 
in physiology and zoology (1907-11) and assistant 
professor (1911-13), University of Pennsylvania; 
professor of biology and head of the department 
(1913-20), Clark University (Worcester, Mass.) ; 
biologist (1920-24), Nela Research Laboratory; and 
professor of general physiology (1924-48), the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Joseph Gottland Brin, professor of semantics, Bos- 
ton University, died, March 21, at the age of fifty- 
four years. Dr. Brin had served the university as 
assistant professor of speech (1943-45), professor 
of speech (1945-47), and professor of semantics 


(since 1947). At the time of his death he was as- 
sociate publisher of the Jewish Advocate. 
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BACMEISTER, RHODA W. Your Children’s Manners. 
Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet explaining how parents can base 
training in manners on the friendliness inherent in child- 
ren. = 

A Book of Civic Definitions. Pp. 64. Foundation for 
Citizen Education, Ine., 62 East 80th Street, New York 
21. 1952. 35 cents; quantity rates. 

Defines in simple language more than 300 terms used in 
the fields of civil service, governmental finance, law, legis- 
lation, and election and party procedures. 


@ 

BLAKEMORE, JAMES E. (Editor). *“Focus on 
Foreign Policy.’’ Annual Proceedings of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies, 1950-51. Pp. 
xi+71. Published by the Council. 1952. $1.00. 
Communications regarding the council may be addressed 
to Edwin M. Barton, 1004 West Main Street, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.; regarding the “Proceedings,” to Alice W. Spieseke, 
Box 515, Teachers College, New York 27. 

e 

BRYSON, LYMAN, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, HAROLD 
D. LASSWELL, AND R. M. MacIVER (Editors). 
Foundations of World Organization: A Political and 
Cultural Appraisal. Pp. xiv+498. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York 16. 1952. $4.00. 

Eleventh symposium of the Conference on Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion. 


e 

CAMPBELL, CLYDE M. (Editor). Practical Appli- 
cations of Democratic Administration. Pp. x +325. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $3.00. 

Of the two ideologies that are in conflict for the posession 
of the minds of men today, which value system has the 
greater survival value? The author's answer is: the 
democratic personality and society are more viable than 
the authoritarian personality and society. 

e 

CHARTERS, W. W. (Director). Opportunities for the 
Continuation of Education in the Armed Forces. Pp. 
xii+72. Illustrated. American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 
1951. 50 cents. 

Findings and recommendations of the USAFI evaluation 
study, 1951. 
@ 

CLARK, THADDEUS B. What Is Honesty? Pp. 49. 
Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 
1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet suggesting how the problem of 
dishonesty among school groups and individuals may be 
attacked. 

e 

Attaining Manhood: A Doctor 

Pp. xi+97. Illustrated. 

A Doctor Talks to 


CORNER, GEORGE W. 
Talks to Boys about Sex. 
$1.50. Attaining Womanhood: 
Girls about Sex. Pp. xi+112. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. 

The second revised and enlarged editions, these are books 
about sex suited to the intelligent boy or girl of High- 


School age. 
e 


DIMOND, STANLEY E. You and Your Problems. 
Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

The author presents a clear step-by-step method children 
can use to find the way out of difficulties. 


e 

‘DUNSHEE, KENNETH HOLCOMB. As You Pass 

By: Old Manhattan through the Fire Laddies’ Eyes. 

Pp. 270. Illustrated. Hastings House, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 22. 1952. $10.00. 

This will serve the reader as a reminder of the approach- 
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ing centennial of the Home Insurance Company as well as 
the tricentennial of the City of New York. 


and Health.’’ Public Health Service, 
FSA, Publication No. 84. Pp. iv+152. Illustrated. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1951. 75 cents. 

® 

Planning Your Career. Pp. 
iv+60. Illustrated. Oxford Book Company, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 1952. 50 cents. 

One of the Oxford Life Guidance Pamphlets. 

« 


GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD B. Understanding Hered- 
ity: An Introduction to Genetics. Pp. ix+228. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1952. $3.75. 

This compact genetics primer is for those who wish to 
solve that basic riddle, why they are what they are, and 
to differentiate between what is and what is not inherited. 


° 
HARAP, HENRY. Social Living in the Curriculum: A 
Critical Study of the Core in Action in Grades One 
through Twelve. Pp. vi+134. Illustrated. Division 
of Surveys and Field Service, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 1952. $1.00. 


A critical study of classes which devote a block of time 
daily to social living. 


GAVIAN, RUTH WOOD. 


HARRINGTON, MILDRED P.- The 
Children’s Books: A Bibliography. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. 
$2.50. 

Well indexed with good descriptions of the books listed. 
® 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST, AND PATRICIA SALTER 
WEST. They Went to College: The College Gradu- 
ate in America Today. Pp. x+277. Illustrated. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 1952. $4.00. 

Despite their importance little has been known about col- 
lege graduates as a —-, This book is, therefore, a 
milestone: the most complete study yet published of the 
college graduate of America. 

@ 

HOGG, WILLIAM RICHEY. Ecumenical Founda- 
tions: A History of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil and Its Nineteenth-Century Background. Pp. xi+ 
466. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $5.00. 
By sketching in the story of missionary co-operation across 
the world in the past half-century the author has supplied 


a link in the chain of historic events that have led to 
Ecumenical Christianity today. 


e 
Education and Leadership. 


Southwest in 
Pp. xix + 124. 
1952. 


JAMES, ERIC. 


Pp. 112. 
George G. Harrap & Company, Ltd., 182 High Hol- 


born, London W.C.1. 1951. 6/-. 

The author turns to the important question of the manner 
in which education for leadership shall be ministered and 
the type of education required. 


JOHANSEN, STEEN. Bibliografi over N.F.S. Grund- 
tvigs Skrifter. III 1850-1872. Pp. 476. Gylden- 
alske, Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 1952. Kr. 26.00. 

© 


KISKER, GEORGE W. (Editor). World Tension: A 
Psychopathology of International Relations. Pp. x+ 
324. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 
red 22 leading psychologists and psychiatrists of 20 na- 
1ons. 

@ 

LASLEY, SIDNEY J., AND MYRTLE F. MUDD. The 
New Applied Mathematics. Pp. xii+386. Illustrated. 
Prentice-Hall, Inec., New York 11. 1952. $2.56. 

A fourth edition designed to equip high-school pupils with 
mathematical abilities that will meet their everyday re- 
quirements. 
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McGEOCH, JOHN A., AND ARTHUR L. IRION. The 
Psychology of Human Learning. Pp. xxii+ 596. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 3. 1952. $5.00. 
A 2d edition of the late author’s book revised by Dr. Irion. 

@ 


MACKIE, ROMAINE P. ‘‘School Housing for Physi- 
eally Handicapped Children.’’ Office of Education, 
FSA, Builetin No. 17. Pp. v+26. Illustrated. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
15 cents. 

° 


MARX, HERBERT L., JR. (Editor). Gambling in 
America. Pp, 222. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52. 1952. $1.75. 
One of the Reference Shelf books, Vol. 23, No. 6, which 
lays open the pattern of gambling in the United States and 
its effect on American life and sets forth some contrasting 
points of view. 

e 

MONTAG, MILDRED L., AND R. LOUISE McMANUS. 
The Education of Nursing Technicians. Pp. xiii + 146. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. 1951. 2.50. 

A new plan for nursing education published as an out- 
growth of the authors’ recently completed study. 
e 


ROGERS, FRANCIS MILLET. Higher Education in 
the United States: A Summary View. Pp. 54. Illus- 
trated. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1952. 75 cents. 

A revised English version of a series of lectures originally 
written in Portuguese and delivered in Brazil in 1950 
under the auspices of the U. S. Department of State. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 








A COMPREHENSIVE 
Placement Service 
For 
Administrators and Instructors 


Secondary and elementary, Professional and 
technical, College and University 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C., Richmond, Va., Memphis, Tenn. 
COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 

(Members Nat’l Assn. Teachers’ Agencies) 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vow. 75, No. 1945 


SELLARS, WILFRID, AND JOHN HOSPERS (Edi- 
tors). Readings in Ethical Theory. Pp. x+707. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1952. 
$5.00. 

With an introduction by Bertrand Russell, this {s an at- 
tempt to satisfy the need for collections of important 
oo and other readings in the various areas of phi- 
osophy. 

e 

SORRENSON, FRED S. Speech for the Teacher. 
xiv+471. The Ronald Press, New York 16. 
$4.50. 

This material is offered as a text for basic speech courses 
in teachers colleges and university schools of education. 
e 


Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-50. 
Pp. xvii+414. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man. 1951. $5.00. 

A detailed study of the post-Revolutionary novel and other 
forms of writing. 


Pp. 
1952. 


STRUVE, GLEB. 


TINKER, MILES A. Teaching Elementary Reading. 
Pp. vii+351, Illustrated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., New York 1. 1952. $3.25. 

Presented here is a clear, simple, and straightforward ex- 
position of the principles and practices underlying sound 
reading instruction. 

e 

VERNADSKY, GEORGE, A History of Russia. Pp. 
x+533. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1951. $4.00. 

The 3d edition of a well-known history of the development 
of Russia from the earliest times to the present. 





Retirement Plans Life Insurance 








(TIAA J 





A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at lee 5 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance ~ 1d our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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